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CHINESE RUGS 


CHARLES GRANT ELLIs 


(In 1967 the Textile Museum organized a display of Chinese rugs in its galleries for a May-September 
showing. Milton Sonday, the Museum’s Assistant Curator in Charge of Rugs at that time, worked closely with 


its Research Associate, Charles Grant Ellis, in the selection of the material and its installation. 


Ex- 


ceptionally fine loans from the Metropolitan Museum of Art, from a group of Hajji Baba members, and from 
other collectors, helped expand the scope of the Textile Museum’s selection from its own holdings and 
created the first major exhibition of Chinese rugs, not only in the Museum’s history but, as far as is 
known, the most comprehensive ever presented in this country. Because of the importance and the scope 
of this exhibition, called “East of Turkestan”, it was decided to reproduce some of the gallery views 
of the installation (supplemented by individual rug illustrations) together with Mr. Ellis’ very fine article 
written for the 1967 catalog. Captions for the illustrations are excerpted from data supplied by Mr. Sonday 


for the 1967 catalog.) 


The antique carpets of China have so rarely been 
called upon to serve as the basis for a museum 
presentation of their own that it is difficult to 
recall when this has last been done. The Textile 
Museum has displayed its Chinese rugs on a limited 
scale, but that was many years ago, and apparently 
there was an exhibition in one of the New York 
museums back in the 20’s, for which no catalog is 
available. Museum curators sometimes seem to for- 
get that their institutions even own such holdings. 
This oblivion has scarcely been justifiable, for how 
can the artistry of many of these fine old pieces be 
denied? The variety of their patterns, for that 
matter, has proved sufficient to baffle the ablest rug 
chronicler of our day. After a long lull, a sharp 
interest in the carpets of the Near East has rather 
suddenly reappeared, and it is now the Textile 
Museum’s turn to divert some of this newly re- 
awakened attention to the similarly handsome weavy- 
ings of the Far East, which have so many distinctive 
merits and charms in their own right. As in several 
other recent exhibitions, we provide a counterfoil, 
for the eye, in the form of a select series of con- 
temporary Chinese weavings that will give some 
indication of what was being done in other tech- 
niques and for other purposes. 

The extended and very extensive reconstructions 
and rearrangements in the Oriental galleries of 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York have 
blessed us with the opportunity in bringing together 
for display a remarkable series of the older Chinese 
carpets. The Metropolitan and the Textile Museum 
have the largest and most varied holdings in this 
field of any museums in this country, and it is 
quite likely that in no other place on the earth’s 
surface could a comparable exhibition be brought 
together under one roof. The private collections 
of several friends of the Textile Museum have also 
been made available for our present purpose and 
have enabled us to extend the range of types from 
which we could make selections. Since the break-up 
of the great New York and London dealer stocks of 
the first quarter of this century, there has been 
no place where one could obtain such a comprehen- 
sive survey of the older classes of Chinese rugs. 
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Even more than in the countries of the Near and 
Middle East, the history of the knotted, or pile 
carpet in the Far East remains enshrouded in misty 
shadow. Often the area has been summarily dis- 
missed as having primarily a felt rug culture. 
This view indeed is reinforced by the survival of 
a long series of felt rugs, with rather elaborate 
designs, in the Shoshoin Treasury at Nara, in Japan, 
where these pieces are listed in the 8th century 
inventories. Yet, as to the felted rugs of more 
recent centuries, we seem to have little informa- 
tion. Probably they did not prove suitable for ex- 
port, for one thing. Scholars inform us that pile 
rugs, particularly those of wool, would have been 
utterly beneath the notice of cultured Chinese of 
historic eras, as being “crude, barbarian products” 
that could hold no interest for any person of 
refinement. Still, the ancestral portrait paintings 
of significant Chinese personalities, even involving 
the representation of dynasties of Chinese rulers, 
will time and again show beneath the dignitary’s 
feet some gay carpet, its color stippled in such 
a way as to indicate quite definitely a napped 
surface. Then again, the comparative age of such 
paintings is repeatedly questioned. 

The construction of Chinese rugs is such as to 
militate against long survival. The wool in ordinary 
use has been of a softer and less durable quality 
than was usually the case in Persian or in Turkish 
rugs. Then too, the knotting is quite coarse, as a 
rule. There seems to have been little or no desire 
to emulate the fine, compact weaving and pattern 
definition of Kirman or Lahore. Neither were the 
rows of knots which compose the rug’s surface 
forced so tightly together as was the case in other 
rug-weaving countries. In consequence of these 
factors, it would have been quite remarkable for 
Chinese carpets to have been preserved from the 
15th or the 16th century, or yet the 17th, unless 
under the most unusual circumstances. The dealers 
and writers of a half century ago felt free to talk 
in terms of Ming, and K’ang Hsi and Ch’ien Lung, 
while pointing to arrangements of scrolls or floral 
forms, or to conventional ways of representing 
details that might be characteristic for these 


A section of the Textile Museum’s main gallery with its ove 
on center wall (T.M. R 51.26) and on the floor its 18th-19th century carpet designed as a canopy. (T.M. R 51.11). 


periods, yet quickly sidestepping such features as 
might betray much later datings. Looking at the 
same rugs with a cold and dispassionate eye 
some fifty years later we may well be of the 
opinion that the early or the mid-19th century 
might be a more accurate accounting in almost 
every instance. The Chinese designer, as his fellows 
in other parts of the world, has been governed, 
naturally, by changes of fashion. Yet there has been 
generally a strong counter-current of conservatism 
which apparently has frequently caused him to be 
remarkably eclectic—to be unusually free to hark 
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rall florgl vine patterned early 19th century k’ang cover or rug 


back to long-outmoded forms and designs for 
objects which might appeal to clients whose turn 
of mind was antiquarian. As we consider the re- 
sults, our confusion deepens. 

Nowadays we assume that the pile rug is simply 
an artificial, imitation animal pelt in its nature, 
squared off in form and ornamented as taste may 
require. Invented at first by primitive, doubtless 
nomadic people, in order to compensate for short- 
ages of tiger or leopard furs or of deerskins to 
insulate them from the ground’s cold and dampness, 
they must have originated in an area where such 


From left to right: (1) Many of the small medallions in the late 19th or early 20th century rug (T.M. 1965.57.1) repre- 
sent good luck or similar wishes. All three borders are typical of Chinese rugs, but it ts felt that their number and total 
width were more commonly used in the late 19th and into the 20th century in the eastern Chinese centers such as Peking 
and Tientsin. The rug is a gift from Mr. and Mrs. Paul Lewinson of Arlington, Virginia. (2) 18 Century kang cover or 
rug from the Collection of Ernest Erickson of New York City on loan to The Brooklyn Museum, and (3) The vines in this 
late 18th or early 19th century rug (T.M. R 51.10) are used as unit repeats containing blossoms. They are not truly 
asymmetrical as in other floral rugs in the exhibition—still, the vine forms its own labyrinth, connecting all of the blossoms, 
but never crossing, nor passing behind a blossom more than once. On the floor: Canopy-like carpet (T.M. R 51.11). 


possessions would have been particularly needful, 
yet fur-bearing and woolly animals not too plentiful 
at all times. The exact area is much open to ques- 
tion, but must have been included in a band of 
territory which would pass through Turkestan, 
Sinkiang and Mongolia. From a small fragment 
excavated at Bashadar, on the Siberian edge of this 
band, presumably dating as early as the Sth century 
B.C., we can infer that knotting in the same basic 
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technique as the Chinese had by that time already 
been well perfected. One may well believe that from 
the time of their invention, the production of pile 
rugs would have been continuous, and would have 
spread rapidly throughout the belt where condi- 
tions rendered their use most advantageous. 
Perhaps we will not be far from the mark if we as- 
sume that most of the older rugs which we ordinarily 
call “Chinese” are actually of Mongolian manufac- 
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Left: Each of the five dragons in the mid-19th century throne or chair seat (T.M. R 51.17) is fiercely guarding his “flaming 
pearl’. They are hovering above mountains rising out of the sea, shown on each side. Extreme right: The dragons in this 
18th century rug are combined with what might be a chrysanthemum leaf or are simply “foliage dragons”. The geo- 
metric frets surrounding the central medallion remind us of decoration of the Shang Dynasty and Mediterranean cul- 
tures. (The Metropolitan Museum of Art, 08.248.1, Rogers Fund, 1908) 


ture, or from the provinces bordering that district. Production in Mongolia itself apparently has 
Certainly in their heyday as world conquerors dwindled to such a degree that one expert who 
during the 13th and 14th centuries, when the vari- traveled there widely some years ago claims that it 
ous branches of the Mongol people had established has been completely supplanted by Chinese, specif- 
fixed capital cities with notable palaces in their re- ically Peking work which has undercut it on the 
spective realms, carpet design must have ranked simple basis of price. Even this report, however, 
high among the subsidiary activities of their courts, has been subject to contradiction. 
with results now ascertainable only by inference as In the designs of Chinese carpets, as we see 
we survey our stock of early Near Eastern and late them in the “East of Turkestan Exhibition” and 
Far Eastern carpets. Several writers cite the in other places, a curious competition persists be- 
establishment of imperial manufactories of pile tween two basic arrangements of pattern, both of 
carpets in China by rulers of the Yuan Dynasty which must have arisen many centuries before. 
(1280-1368). when the Mongols were in control The first is centralized in nature, with a promi- 
of China. Whether or not these citations can still nent medallion, which may either be surrounded 
be verified, it would seem perfectly in keeping that by four smaller ones toward the field’s corners, or 
the Mongols, of all people, would wish to have soft else by four smaller figures in the very corners 
carpets about them wherever they settled down, as themselves. In the latter case, these figures may be 
familiar elements from their youth. Still, if any reasonably like quarters of the principal figure, or 
workshops of this sort were set up in Eastern or in else these elements may be replaced by elaborate 
Central China, they seem to have left no trace, and frets, scroll-dragons or peony vinework. Geometric, 
we know little or nothing of carpet manufacture in ogee-contoured medallions may reflect an earlier 
that part of the country until comparatively recent model, but have rapidly been ousted by the circu- 
times, when many shops were set up in places like lar. The medallion’s core is often the habitat of 
Tientsin or Peking to meet the suddenly aroused dragons, reminiscent of sky and thunder. Assuming 
demands from America and Europe. If the imperial scroll forms with merely. a dragon’s head recogniz- 
Mongols had splendid and sophisticated carpet de- able, these often survive where the containing 
signs, demands became far less complex and design medallion has vanished. In due course we will find 
inspiration flagged as their dominions disintegrated them replaced by fu-lions, by the feng-huang 
and the people fell back within old boundaries. (which we call phoenix) or the crane, and even- 
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tually by purely floral ornamentation, perhaps girt 
about with a band of cloud forms. 

During all this time, another series of Chinese 
carpets has been reflecting tastes in other textile 
materials, primarily those of silk brocades and 
satins. Generally these represent complicated vines 
and repeats of graceful but carefully aligned blos- 
soms—sometimes very stylized in form, at other 
times much more naturalistic and relaxed. These 
designs are handled in a multiplicity of ways. 


The practice of using a central floral medallion with scrolls 
or frets in each corner is continued on a small scale in 
this bold, straightforward square. It is a mid-19th century 
cushion cover or mat, T.M. R 51.14. 


The “geometric fret dragons” in this 19th century mat or 
chair seat (from the Charles G. Woodbury Collection of 
Washington, D. C.) are an interesting comparison with the 
frets and “foliage dragons” in the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art rug 08.248.1. Both are bold and forceful designs. 


Below, gallery view with early to middle 19th century rug 
with one-legged dragons (K’uei Lung) occupying the center 
and corners of the field while the phoenixes fly among 
the floral vines in the border. The Chinese practice of 
literally dividing possessions among heirs may account for 
this half-rug with an added dark blue band at the top. 
(The Metropolitan Museum of Art, 45.17447. Bequest oj 
George D. Pratt, 1935) 
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The pleasant “sky scene” of cranes in this 18th century k’ang cover or rug is meant to be viewed from one end. The 
arrangement of rows of clouds with a change of orientation in each row, the use of color to create a diagonal, as well as 
the placement oj the five cranes, suggest a textile pattern. (From the Collection of Ernest Erickson of New York City on 
loan to The Brooklyn Museum, L.49.4.60) 


The ogee central medallion in this 18th-19th century rug contains two Fu lions struggling for possession of an embroidered 
or brocade-covered ball with streamers. The field pattern of small squares and octagons was a favorite pattern of Chinese 
people and popular in the Ming Dynasty. The inner border is a recurring swastika fret. The outer floral vine border sug- 
gests classical Persian rugs, which, in common with Chinese rugs, may have had a Mongolian origin. The bare areas con- 
tained dark brown pile which has disintegrated, (The Metropolitan Museum of Art, 08.248.2, Rogers Fund, 1908). Opposite 
page. 
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The overall swastika pattern, shown in this 18th-19th cen- 


The effect of the vines within the square of this cushion tury mat or chair seat, resembles Chinese lattice patterns 
cover from the mid- or late 19th century is that of a laby- which occur throughout the arts of China in infinite variety. 
rinth on which are placed stylized lotus blossoms. The Bats in combination with the swastika form the rebus Wan 
clarity of the design is similar to what one would find on Fu, or “may you have ten thousand kinds of happiness”. 
Ming porcelain. (The Metropolitan Museum of Art, 17.125, (The Metropolitan Museum of Art, 49.6.1. Bequest of Ellis 
Rogers Fund, 1917) Gray Seymour, 1948) 
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The overall pattern of bats and cranes in this k’ang cover 
or rug of the 18th century (T.M. R 51.9) is centralized by 
a sister crane with outspread wings forming a circular 
medallion. The bats, signifying happiness, could have been 
red, the color of joy, making this a sky filled with bene- 
ficence. The inner border is a recurring swastika, which is 
difficult to see because of fading color. The outer border is 
a continuous floral vine which suggests to some scholars 
distinct relationships to Mamluk rug ornamentation of the 
16th century. 


Other, probably earlier, examples offer complex 
swastika frets or formal lattice patterns which 
may hark back to the designing of bronze mirror 
backs on the one hand, or even tie-dyeing tech- 
niques for cloth, on the other. At times these grids 
are interrupted by the flitting of innumerable tiny 
bats. 

Very frequently the two styles will be found 
mated, the hard geometric grid or the graceful 
floral vinework appearing as background patterning 
behind the medallion and its satellite corner forms. 
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rug (T.M. R 51.5) has peony blos- 
soms with vines and leaves handled as individual units set 
in rows. The leaves and branches of the units in each row 
are reversed and create a diaper of diamonds which unifies 
the design of the square. The blossoms are all in their 
natural upright positions, each attended by a hovering but- 
terfly. 


This 19th century 


Again, there may be row upon row of small 
roundel medallions, which may also reflect some 
more properly textile-like arrangement. Often one is 
tempted to fix ages by these elements and their 
combinations. Always this remains a highly dubious 
pursuit. 

Nevertheless, as time passes the floral trails break 
up into a scattering of shrubs and flowering plants; 
butterflies flit into these gardens, and we begin to 
find the eight Buddist symbols, the series of “pre- 
cious things”, the varied paraphernalia of scholar 
or mystic—schools of fish, the so-called “hundred 
antiques’, suggesting the contents of some well- 
ordered shop for a discriminating Oriental clientele. 
Finally in the rugs of a generation ago this decor 
dwindles into an expanse of solid color, with a tree 
tastefully placed here, and a Japanese lantern hang- 
ing from a standard there and a bronze cooking pot 
full of iris somewhere else—all at nodding distance 
one from the others. 

Along with the carpets, we find charm in various 
subsidiary weavings: saddle covers for the horse- 
man, carefully woven so that the pile surface dips 
downward on both sides of the saddle; throne and 
chair seats, perhaps with matching backs, shaped 
at the top to suit the outline of the cabinetwork. 
Very strange rugs appear, planned to fit about a 
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Though said to be Ming, this throne or chair seat (T.M. R 51,30) is probably an 18th century copy of a Ming k’o-ssu. It was 


formerly in the Friedrich Sarre Collection. A proud white egret signifying 


purity stands in a lotus pool undefiled by the 


mud at the bottom. The corner motifs are “wish granting jewels”. The official using the chair could, therefore, wish to rule 


with “undefiled purity”. The pile square for the seat undoubtedly had a 
conform to the cabinet work. The design of the chair back might have had two egrets, 


small round column or square post in some La- 
maistic temple, often with a dragon whose coils 
become continuous when the rug is in its proper 
place—but fall apart if the piece is hung flat upon 
the wall, as is shown in the illustration. Long run- 
ners divided into small squares have served as seats 
for rows of lamas in their chanting halls in Mon- 
golia or Tibet, but we will find them usually broken 
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companion piece for the back of the chair made to 
one flying, the other standing. 


down into segments for our Western uses. If the 
carpet is the abode of the scroll-dragon, he holds 
forth in much more naturalistic guise, pursuing 
the pearl alone, or in small herds, in the chair seats 
and in the temple rugs, reflecting the designs of 
ceremonial robes whose use has passed from the 
circles of the court into the processions and festival 
dances of the Buddhist church. 
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Section of gallery with, left to right: (1) 7.M. R 51.5: followed by The Metropolitan Museum of Art late 18th or early 19th 


century rugs—(2) 08.248.8 (Rogers Fund, 1908), a silk rug, containing a field of small circular dragon motifs alternating 


with “double-tailed clouds”, a javorite in the Ming Dynasty, and (3) 1640 (Rogers Fund, 1916) described below. (4) T.M. 


R 51.19 described opposite page. (5) Early 19th century k’ang cover (T.M. R 51.27) with a field pattern of a textile nature, 
sometimes called the “cloud lattice”. 


The symmetrical flowers, 
in this k’ang cover (16.40) 
from The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, are regu- 
larly placed on an asym- 
metrical vine which is con- 
tinuous along the outer 
edges. 
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Another gallery view with T.M. R 51.19, T.M, R 51.27 and, extreme right, 
Chinese Turkestan early 19th century rug fragment (T.M. R 51.19) whose 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art 08.248. Below: 
similar patterns seen throughout the exhibition. 


floral vine pattern is a provincial interpretation of 
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this 19th century saddle cover (from the Jerome A. Straka Collection, New York City) closely resembles a 
fore, would have been “sitting on top of 


The design of 
series of stylized mountains, one on top of the other. The Mongol horseman, there 
a high mountain” 


. The border suggests a textile pattern. 


gon fiercely 
es. This 


‘n this 19th century chair back (T.M. R 51.13) a growling full-faced dra 


Left: Through an arch of floral vines w 

guards his “jewel” or “flaming pearl”, while his two companions are trying to gain possession of one for themselv 
takes place above the mountain rising out of the sea. The chair back was probably made in Mongolia or Tibet. 
century Chinese Turkestan silk chair back with a variation of a distinctive floral vine pattern. 
f Art 36.1532. Gift of Baroness Clemens von Ketteler, 1936. 
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Right: A finely woven, 19th 
(The Metropolitan Museum o. 


The dragon in this late 19th century pillar cover (T.M. R 
51.20) is not cut in two. When the rug is wrapped around 
the pillar, the dragon coils himself around it. Pillars in 
Buddhist chanting halls in Mongolia and Tibet were fre- 
quently covered in this way. At the bottom, a stylized 
mountain rises out of the sea, and at the top there are 
three “monster masks” (T’ao-T’ieh), a Tibetan emblem 
which also appears in ancient China, India, and the Medi- 
terranean area. The dragon is surrounded by eight Bud- 
dhist symbols. 


If a section of a chanting strip seems tiny, 
Chinese carpets could be enormous. A great one will 
be found in the University of Pennsylvania’s Mu- 
seum and one still larger was formerly at the Louis 
Comfort Tiffany Foundation on Long Island. In the 
records we read of much larger ones that would fill 
a big countryard, wall to wall. Such are not for dis- 
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A late 19th or early 20th century cushion or table cover 
from the Charles G. Woodbury Collection, Washington, 
D. C. The round sky, with a full-faced dragon in the center, 
isolated by a band of clouds and guarding his “jewel”, has 
the appearance of a scene inside a dome. Four pairs of 
smaller dragons struggling for a “flaming pearl” surround 
the central figure. The mountain rising out of the sea is 
continuous on the outer perimeter. The weaving of a circle 
is unusual and credit must be given the weaver for his 
skillful drawing. 


play in the Textile Museum in Washington! Rugs of 
normal sizes and proportions are apt to be associ- 
ated with the k’ang, an often heated platform where 
people might curl up for sleep. Large, square pieces, 
like the ones already mentioned, are thought to have 
been for ceremonial use; round rugs for table tops, 
if not cushions. It is more difficult to account for 
rugs broader than long, unless that several were to 
be made on the same loom on the same set of 
warps, and then cut apart. We find this peculiarity 
in certain rugs of medieval Egypt. Several carpets 
in this exhibition show another very peculiar 
feature, in that they seem to have been meant to 
be seen primarily from one side. We find this 
in the little throne seat from the Sarre Collection, 
with its egret daintily braving the paddy mud of 
an oblong panel, and in the much larger carpet 
in which the phoenix unfolds his wings in a circular 
motion to create a roundel medallion. Again it is 
noticeable in the rug whose oblong centerpiece be- 
comes a window through which we see a heaven 
filled with clouds, cranes, bats, and a bevy of pun- 
ning symbols dangling in their midst. Such a con- 
cept may have come from the use of rugs as cano- 
pies, mounted upon four poles, for special 
occasions, or may merely reflect, or should we say 
project, upon the floor the image of a ceiling 
aperture, a holdover from the nomadic yurt. 
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A second half of the 19th century mat (T.M. R 51.24). In 
chanting halls of Buddhist temples, monks sat facing each 
other on long mats. At each end, there was a place for the 
head monk, who may have used a rug of this size. He would 
have been sitting on a medallion of blossoms (lotus?) and 
vines on top of a mountain rising out of the sea. The field 
pattern ts generally known as the “cash” (coin) or “grains 
of rice” design which may have some relationship to tie-dye 
textile patterns. 


Chinese carpets are normally of wool pile, on a 
foundation of cotton. For the court and nobility, 
many must have been of silk, which rarely survive 
except in modern imitations. The knotting is in the 
manner that has been termed “Persian” or “Senna”. 
“Mongol” might well have been more accurate. 
However, the weavers have also been perfectly able 
to tie the “Turkish” knot, for this is usually what 
has been used for the extreme left hand knot of 
every row, in order to provide a better closure. 

In the older books, much has been made of the 
abilities of the Chinese dyer of rug yarns—his skill 
in developing marvelous apricot, and persimmon 
and citron shades. Let us face it, he was an utter 
failure! His blues were excellent, but his reds were 
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19th century chanting hall mat or rug from the W. H. S. 
Stevens Collection, Alexandria, Virginia. The Fu lion in the 
center appears to have a saddle cover on his back. The 
elaborate mountains rising out of the sea on each end are 
majestic. The field pattern of “sonic sound waves” may have 
a relationship to the ancient use of tiger pelts and their 
stylization on pile fabrics. The amount of red remaining 
in this rug may indicate what some of the older and more 
faded rugs looked like originally. 


hopelessly fugitive and fell into those pleasant, 
fruity shades by the purest of accidents. His greens, 
his oranges and violets stood up as poorly as his 
reds. When we find a semi-antique rug in which an 
area has been tightly swathed in cloth for some 
ritual or practical purpose, the unveiling may re- 
veal something of the original palette—otherwise, 
one searches the roots of the pile and the collars of 
the knots with indifferent results, looking for the 
pristine color scale. As in Spain, such dyeing dis- 
asters have led to limitations of dye selection, so 


The phoenix (Feng Huang) with spread wings, in this early 19th century k’ang cover or rug (T.M. R 51.8) forms the cen- 
tral medallion. A variation of the same bird occupies each of the four corners. Peonies (Hua Wang), generally associated 
with the phoenix, fill the ground with their arabesques of vines and leaves. The border contains “scroll dragons” (one- 
legged, or K’uei Lung) and other elaborate scrolls. 
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This 18th-19th century canopy, k’ang cover or carpet (T.M. R 51.11), has a central oblong medallion which can be viewed 
as a window or “skylight” through which is seen a sky filled with clouds, cranes, bats, and punning symbols. The use of 
the “skylight” would have been literal if the rug was used as @ canopy with four corner supports, or symbolic as a reflec- 
tion of the sky if the rug was used on a floor. The central symbol may have been a lotus. The flowers in the field are cleverly 
arranged to suggest rotation around the “sky medallion”. The border is a striking combination of floral vines and geo- 
metric frets. 
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that we.get blue and white rugs, and more recently, 
blue and tan combinations, if we have stepped 
hastily past the ghastly greens, rusts and purples of 
one modern vintage. In the old rugs which consti- 
tute this display, nevertheless, we must imagine 
plenty of reds and lively schemes of color, although 
possibly less so than in the silk rugs of the ancestral 
paintings. So the viewer who enjoys gay combina- 
tions should look upon our rugs in the light of his 
imagination, while he whose fondness lies in tones 
of blues and tans will survey our walls in terms of 
the present only, and rest content. 
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19th century Chinese Turkestan rug from the H. McCoy 
Jones Collection of Washington, D. C. A series of branches 
with tri-cleft leaves and pomegranates, spreading upward 
from a vase, completely fill the field and create an overall 
flat pattern—retaining at the same time a sense of growth. 
(Formerly in the Michael Kalman Collection, Cairo and 
Toronto.) 
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19th-20th century Chinese Turkestan rug from the Jerome 
A. Straka Collection of New York City. The overall pattern 
in the field, generally known as the “cloud lattice”, is a 
Javorite of the Chinese. The inner border is a simplified 
Jorm of the sea and wave, and the outer border is an 
expanded version of a cloud contour sometimes found in 
“cloud collars”. 


Chinese Turkestan, or Sinkiang, has its own rug 
history, as yet practically untraced, and its own 
peculiar range of designs, best followed in the color 
plates of the late Hans Bidder’s recent little mono- 
graph. The centers of production were Khotan, 
Kashgar and Yarkand, in the Tarim Basin. Before 
they collapsed into mauvines and magentas, the 
color schemes were often bold statements in red, 
yellow and blue, doubtless with an eye to the sig- 
nificance of each. Their layouts at times show 
curious analogies to those of the Turkish rugs of 
several centuries’ greater age—which may yet seem 
natural enough, the Turkoman weavers here as well 
having been, after all, Turks. The details are fre- 
quently Chinese in basis, but quite apparently at 
second hand. Around their ambit, and between the 
areas which have been our principal concern, 


Left: 19th-20th century Chinese Turkestan rug with overall field pattern which is similar to textile patterns favored during 
the Ming Dynasty. The wide border is made up of sample patches of textile patterns alternating with various auspicious 
symbols with streamers. The pile is silk. From the Charles Grant Ellis Collection of Kingston, New York. 


On the wall, behind the case: The rosettes or “giils” in this 19th century Chinese Turkestan rug (T.M. R 51.2) are arranged 
and colored to create a diagonal scheme. Geometric frets fill each corner. The inner border is a version of the sea and wave, 
and the outer has an interlocked geometric scroll. 


In the case: Chinese Turkestan chair seat or mat (T.M. R 51.4). The blossoms, with accompanying vines, are a provincial in- 
terpretation of similar ones seen throughout the exhibition. They have lost some of their clarity and the leaves much of their 
gracefulness—yet these squares have great force and appeal. The pile is silk. 


Right: The pomegranates, ancient symbol of fertility, are shown hanging from branches spreading upwards from a vase. 
They glow like jewels on the ivory background. Rugs of this type are said to have been woven and presented as gifts to 
brides. Chinese Turkestan, 19th century. The Metropolitan Museum of Art, 08.122. Rogers Fund, 1908. 


sundry other tribes and peoples have been busily Even so, the full history of the knotted rug in 
turning out weavings of hybrid design and indis- Sinkiang and in the various areas of China itself 
criminate coloring, which might defy a local resi- must still be worked out in a more satisfactory way. 
dent’s efforts at classification. Several examples of There must be a more careful compilation and com- 
these should suffice. Rugs of this sort are more parison of illustrations and actual examples of the 
probably the types familiar to the Samarkand marts older carpet types, together with closer considera- 
of the past few generations. Samarkand once surely tion of those antique rugs from other areas which 
had princely Mongol carpets, if any city did. This show apparent relationships to what is found in 
patronage long since extinguished, dealers and rug the Chinese rug patternings, with less regard for 
writers have tried painfully to connect this famous relative ages. Such a history has not yet really been 
name with the Sinkiang weavings. Now we seem to attempted. We shall await its eventual appearance 
have come, at last, to the horrid truth. with acute interest. 
51 


Left: 19th century Kirghiz rug (T.M. R 4.10). It has been pointed out that the scenes in the panels with alter- 
nating red and blue grounds are actually misunderstood Chinese symbols: a pot on a teak stand containing a halberd in 
combination with a jade musical stone form the rebus “peace results in good fortune and happiness”. Here, the pot and stand 
are clear, the halberds have become stems for flowers, and the jade musical stones are used upside down as leaves. Each 


panel is surrounded by a floral vine. 


Right: The use of major and minor rosettes or “gils” in this 19th century Chinese Turkestan rug (T.M. R 51.7) reminds us of 
rugs of neighboring Turkoman tribes and of “Holbein” rugs of 16th century Turkey. The major giils are colored to create 
Secondary patterns and are framed with geometric frets. The wide outer border is a version of the sea and wave. 
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